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Detroit’s evening elementary-school problem is socio-educational. 
The evening schools are intended primarily for the foreign-born 
who have come to this land of opportunity to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. Like all industrial cities, Detroit has a large 
foreign population. In 1910, 33 per cent of the population was 
foreign-born and 74 per cent was either foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage. The approximate increase since that time has been 
300,000. Although government figures are not yet available, there 
is a tendency toward an increase of the foregoing percentage rather 
than a decrease. 

A few years ago Detroit was a small town with a small-town 
smugness and narrowness of vision. ‘Today she stands as a mighty 
metropolis of America. The change from small town to industrial 
city was so sudden that change of thought and view could not keep 
pace. 

High wages, coupled with the promise of constant labor, have 
brought a tremendous number of foreigners to the city. These 
have rapidly colonized among previous arrivals of their race and 
have changed nothing but their habits of work. Ignorant of the 
English language, of American customs and ideals, they have helped 
to swell the so-called “‘hyphenated” class. These conditions 
existed before, but it took the present world-conflict to bring forcibly 
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home to thinking Americans the danger within the country. The 
development of these foreign colonies was natural. The American, 
even under the guise of benevolent paternalism, seldom offered 
anything more encouraging than words to the newcomers. 

Schools were established, but no one ever extended a cordial invi- 
tation to these foreigners to attend them. With the apathy of the 
Old World returning, they viewed conditions as they were, drew 
back into themselves, and tried to live contentedly by mixing only 
with their own countrymen. 

In the spring of 1915 the Detroit Board of Education, feeling 
that a vast but fertile field awaited only the scattering of the seed, 
decided to bridge the gap and, working with the federal govern- 
ment, the Board of Commerce, and the Detroit factories, blazed 
the trail in Americanization work. Several joint conferences were 
held, and the Board of Commerce appointed an Educational Com- 
mittee to assist in this work. Arrangements were made with the 
factories for the distribution of handbills and posters describing the 
schools, and in each factory a man was appointed to take charge of 
the work and urge the laborers to attend evening schools. The 
local newspapers wrote up the new idea and brought it before the 
general public. Ministers and priests co-operated by interesting 
the young men in their parishes. 

The Roberts System of Teaching English to Foreigners was 
adopted, and classes of teachers were trained under the direction 
of the principals and a special supervisor. The foreigners quickly 
grasped this method, and at the close of the sessions most of them 
possessed a vocabulary of 300 words for everyday use and could 
intelligently read the English newspapers. 

Citizenship, or practical civics, was also introduced, the text 
being prepared free of charge by the Board of Commerce. The 
courses quickly acquainted the foreigners with the vital details of 
American local government and tried to instil American ideals, 
moral and political, into their minds. The schools found it possible, 
by co-operating with the Bureau of Immigration and the Detroit 
courts, to prepare these men for naturalization, even to the filling 
out of the necessary blanks. This saved the applicant several 
trips to the courts and avoided much worry and confusion. It 
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increased the work of the naturalization bureau greatly. Two 
months after the opening of the evening schools about eighty appli- 
cations a day were taken care of. 

To keep in touch with applicants for citizenship throughout 
the year, the Board of Education detailed an attendance officer 
to the evening-school department, who spent his time visiting and 
interviewing newcomers to the city and ‘assigning them to the 
proper schools. 

The demand for citizenship was so strong that after the close of 
the regular session of 100 nights several of the elementary schools 
were kept open until June in order to furnish instruction for those 
so desiring. The attendance of these men is checked by the federal 
government, which recognizes the “Citizenship Certificate” as 
sufficient qualification for citizenship papers, provided the legal 
requirements of residence and eligibility have been met. 

Our group of activities may be put under two heads: naturaliza- 
tion and English schools. As to the naturalization, our activity 
consists of co-operation with the clerk of the circuit court and with 
the clerk of the United States court; factory calls on request; citi- 
zenship schools open after the regular night-school term is over and 
devoted entirely to coaching the men in preparation for taking out 
their citizenship papers; active campaigning—that is, visits by the 
state naturalization examiner to plants; the secretary’s office 
conferences with foreign workmen seeking naturalization informa- 
tion; naturalization advice in the regular public evening schools; 
assistance and guidance by the secretary to groups of foreign work- 
men; reception to new citizens; aid in the organization of Fourth 
of July celebrations for new citizens, etc. 

As to the evening schools, the activity of the Board of Commerce 
committee consists of an effort to secure a large attendance at these 
schools by means of a twice-a-year campaign, which includes the 
distribution of handbills in the plants, the distribution of large, 
colored night-school posters, and the publication in all the foreign 
daily newspapers of a map showing the public evening schools. 
In addition there are factory surveys during the month of August 
to secure data for factory enrolment, at the beginning of evening 
schools during September, night-school institute, conferences with 
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groups of our employers of foreign labor, and the securing of 
employment for night-school pupils out of work. In general our 
committee is endeavoring to act as a clearing house for all agen- 
cies working with foreigners in the city of Detroit. It assem- 
bles and classifies data of all kinds regarding Detroit’s foreign 
population, in order that the committee may intelligently handle 
its own work and at the same time be an authoritative source 
of information on the entire subject of the school and the immi- 
grant. It gathers material on social-center activities of public 
evening schools for foreigners, in order to make definite recom- 
mendations to the public-school authorities and to the Recreation 
Commission. It gathers data as to how individual factories acquire 
efficient methods of handling the details of the Americanization 
campaign in their plants. This information is distributed in the 
form of bulletins after its analysis and consideration by the com- 
mittee. We are making definite efforts to impress upon the 
employers of foreign labor the economic gain and the increased 
industrial efficiency secured by sending workmen to public evening 
schools. 

The ultimate object in view is the organization of an agency that 
will oversee the development of the foreigner from the time he 
arrives in the city and will provide for his proper education, civic 
training, naturalization, and all steps necessary to make him a 
desirable and competent member of the community. 

We have not been hampered by lack of funds in Detroit. Three 
years ago the appropriation for the public evening schools was 
$65,000, last year it was $99,000, and this year it is $100,000. 

As a result of the first campaign in 1915, by the Board of Com- 
merce, to secure a large attendance of the foreign workingmen at 
the public evening schools, the attendance at the schools increased 
153 per cent. 

The results of the campaign to inform the men how to take their 
citizenship papers and of the importance of doing so have been 
astonishing. From January to June, 1916, there were 5,504 appli- 
cations for first papers, as compared with 2,513 in the same period 
in 1915. This is a gain of 2,691, or 107 per cent. I should like 
to quote you the figures for the month of March, 1916, which is the 
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month in which the chief naturalization examiner gave a series of 
talks in Detroit plants, and the month following the Packard 
announcement of ‘‘ Americans first.”” In March, 1915, there were 
669 papers filed, and in March, 1916, there were 1,597, representing 
a gain of 928, or 138 per cent.: 

The following facts and tendencies have been noted and recog- 
nized in Detroit as actual results of the night-school campaign 
and the vigor of the sentiment it aroused: 

1. An increased feeling of responsibility on the part of employers. 
This shows not only in the night-school campaign but in the estab- 
lishment of classes within separate industries. 

2. An increased interest on the part of the Board of Education 
in co-operating with employers and with other social agencies. 

3. An increased interest in the parochial night schools through- 
out the parishes of the city, especially a new interest in citizenship 
in the parochial citizenship classes. 

4. The opening of more private classes for immigrants in settle- 
ments and social agencies. 

5. A greatly increased attention to methods of teaching English 
and civics to foreigners. 

6. An increased understanding throughout Detroit of the social 
value of assimilating the foreign population. This is shown in the 
attitude both of social agencies and of the general public. 

7. A gain in methods of co-operation on the part of various 
agencies and a realization that the assimilation of the immigrant 
is not a piece of welfare work but a fundamental civic necessity. 

8. An increase in registration for the night schools among 
young mechanics. ‘The first night’s registration in the high schools 
shows an increase of 100 per cent over the previous year. 

9. A reinforcement of industrial peace, an increased self-respect 
among immigrant workmen, a better understanding between 
employers and workmen, and therefore a better basis for industrial 
adjustments. 

1o. An invigorated understanding of the whole question of 
American citizenship throughout the city and the state—the first 
step in a concerted movement toward Americanization in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
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The immigrant is a powerful industrial, social, and political 
factor. All the forces of industry, society, and political wisdom 
are needed to accomplish his assimilation. In the Detroit experi- 
ment, imperfect and far from consummated as it is, there is exempli- 
fied that unified co-operation of forces which alone can weld the 
many peoples of any community into one body politic and create 
throughout the nation the unity and power that come from common 
ideals, a common language, and a uniform interpretation of citizen- 
ship. 

Any systematic attempt to Americanize the alien must take 
into immediate account the problem of naturalization. This is 
the essential step which must be taken by the foreign-born to 
become an American in fact, and it goes hand in hand with the 
educational process by which he becomes an American in sentiment 
and conviction. The part to be played by the schools then is 
twofold: first, they must incite in the alien pupil the genuine desire 
to become a citizen; secondly, they must assist him in attaining 
his desire. 

The first task mentioned belongs primarily to the regular classes 
and, involving, as it does, lessons in English and patriotism, fits 
in naturally with the general work of any evening school. The 
task of assisting more directly belongs in part to the regular classes 
but is best performed (as we found in Detroit) by the formation of 
special classes. If a pupil has done nothing toward becoming a 
citizen the regular classes are ready to supply blank applications 
for first papers, and the teacher is prepared to assist in filling them 
out. Ifthe pupil is ready for his second papers he is usually compe- 
tent to secure and fill out his application, but he finds a more or less 
complicated set of formalities to go through and finally a more or 
less difficult examination to pass before the naturalization examiner 
and afterward before the court. Here is where the special class 
we have established in Detroit finds its usefulness. 

This class was a natural growth of the large system of evening 
schools which we had in operation during the winter of 1916-17 
and the previous winters. As the result of the work of these schools 
and that of the Americanization Committee of the Board of Com- 
merce there were a large number of men who were ready for second 
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papers but who were doubtful of their ability to pass the test before 
the examiner. All these men were invited by the Americanization 
Committee, through the newspapers, the factory organizations, and 
other mediums, to attend special classes opening in the spring of 
1917. A term of eight weeks, with classes meeting two nights a 
week, was outlined. A set of lessons was specially prepared, one 
lesson for each evening, and these were given to the men at the 
end of theclass period. The lesssons ranged through naturalization 
procedure; geography; history; federal, state, county, and city 
government; and a study of the Constitution. At the conclusion 
of the course each pupil was given an examination by the teacher, 
and if the pupil showed a satisfactory knowledge of the subject- 
matter he was given a preliminary certificate. This certificate is in 
postcard form, and the holder presents it to the naturalization 
examiner as soon as possible. The examiner then takes up the 
card and examines the bearer. The result of the test is noted upon 
the card, which is then mailed by the examiner to the director of 
the classes, who thus has an accurate record of the work of both 
pupil and teacher. The examiner makes a note of the successful 
applicant, and when his case comes up in court he is virtually 
excused from the terrifying examination in open court. An 
attractive and much-coveted diploma is given the graduate who 
does well before the examiner. If a candidate does not make a 
good showing before the examiner he is ordered back for a further 
period of study, and his weak points are noted upon the certificate 
mailed to the teacher. 

The first classes opened with an attendance of 324 and main- 
tained an average attendance of 250. Of the membership 196 
were graduated and 72 were held over. The course immediately 
followed was attended by 164 pupils and the next by 106. From 
that time on the course has been continuous, members entering at 
any time and graduating as soon as they satisfy the teacher that 
they will make a creditable showing before the authorities. 

The class has proved a boon to the men applying for final papers 
in Detroit, as the courts are very strict and do not hesitate to turn 
the ignorant back. It has proved a boon to the courts as well, for 
it greatly facilitates the work of the officials on naturalization days 
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in court. The United States District Judge has complimented us 
in the public press upon the improvement shown in the average 
applicant. Indeed the success of a class of this nature depends 
upon the hearty co-operation of the naturalization authorities, and 
we have received the finest kind of co-operation in Detroit, our class 
acting as a sort of clearing house for the examiner and running three 
nights a week the year round to take care of the business he sends us. 

Graduates go out from the class better versed in the workings of 
our political machinery, it is safe to say, than the average American- 
born citizen. They often derive great amusement from quizzing 
their American friends and revealing the ignorance of the latter 
upon questions of civics. 

The work done by this department of our evening school system 
is particularly valuable at this time, when on account of the war 
there are sO many persons earnestly seeking to complete the 
formalities of becoming members of our great democracy. 

















TEACHING THE BIBLE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
University of Wisconsin 

A revival in the teaching of Bible stories in the public schools 
seems to be at hand. And since the Bible is the essential back- 
ground of very much of our literature as well as of our culture, 
the endeavor to present it to pupils comes naturally through the 
machinery of school English. How the Bible has suffered in recent 
years! The woeful inadequacy of the Sunday school has robbed 
it of vitality and associated it in youngsters’ minds with undesir- 
able emotionalism and mawkish sentimentality. The strides of 
modern invention and achievement have made it seem dull and 
lifeless. The passing away of the old-fashioned family circle has 
contributed greatly also to crowding this Book of Books out from 
the consciousness of the ordinary boy and girl of today. Yet the 
Bible is not only the most important book of all literature, but 
probably also the most fascinating. Its grip on young people is 
very strong. In the hands of a skilful teacher it can be made an 
exceedingly effective means for developing in pupils initiative, self- 
activity, insight into character, and many of the other personal 
qualities at which modern education distinctly aims. And its 
content of course is indispensable to anyone who would hold up his 
head in cultured society. 

But, if the Bible is to be taught at all, it must be handled by a 
teacher who understands thoroughly the modern ideals of the school- 
room. He will lead pupils, not drive them. He will have them 
go forward freely as individuals, not as a group doing identical, ab- 
solutely prescribed, and limited work. He will heed always their 
personal and family predilections; Bible-study is a field hedged 
with prejudice. He will grant very freely excuses from this or that 
particular task; he will be content to yield the little things in order 
to accomplish the large. In general, this master-teacher of the 
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Bible will be more flexible, more considerate, more suggestive, more 
companionable, and more firm in grip, though less didactic, than 
he who directs any other kind of classroom work. 

The following pages present an actual, practical procedure in 
teaching the Bible, a procedure which during the last three years 
has been developed in the Wisconsin High School of the University 
of Wisconsin. It is there so effective that it will probably be valu- 
able as a suggestion to other schools. 

The first stage of this new way of presenting the Bible as a 
vital portion of the work of the English class is a conversation 
between the teacher and his pupils on two large matters. Stand- 
ing in front of the class with the blackboard at hand, on which he 
can easily place names, diagrams, and other aids to comprehension, 
the teacher talks, with constant informal questions to the class and 
consideration of many volunteered suggestions, about the Bible 
story as a whole, from Genesis to Revelation and beyond. The 
topic might be, What the Bible Is About. The teacher enables 
every child to see that it is an account of how God created a world 
free from sin, how sin came into this world, and how ever since 
then God has tried to free the world from evil and accomplish his 
original intention. Four attempts stand out clearly; he indicates 
them in diagrammatic form: the ideal world of Eden, which was 
corrupted by the disobedience of Adam and Eve and ended pitiably 
in the great flood; the world of Noah and his descendants, which 
terminated in the fiasco of the Tower of Babel; the attempt through 
Abraham; and the attempt through Christ when the Jews after a 
two-thousand-year trial had failed. It is quite fitting also that 
the teacher should ask frankly in this time of international cata- 
clysm whether Christianity in its own two thousand years of 
opportunity has yet succeeded in accomplishing God’s plan. 
Perhaps he might even, reverently but clearly, indicate the possi- 
bility that it too may ultimately fail. So large a view as this 
necessarily interests young people and stretches their imaginations. 
The details of the Bible now have a general outline in which to fit 
as one by one they are acquired. Perhaps the greatest curse of 
the Sunday-school method of teaching the Scriptures has been its 
piecemeal character. 
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Yet a second point the teacher brings out in this preliminary 
discussion on the first day. He makes a very clear-cut exposition 
of three terms which must be understood and differentiated before 
it is desirable or even safe to undertake the study of the Bible in a 
public-school class. Clearly and carefully he explains the meaning 
of the terms Religion, Theology, and Bible Stories. Religion is 
worship of a deity, any deity outside a man’s own self and any form 
of worship. Everybody in the world is religious, even the most 
ignorant savage, except, as perhaps the teacher incidentally 
remarks, possibly a few ultra-modern products of our civilization 
who think it clever and startling not to be. Theology is man’s 
thought about religion, his conceptions about gods and Jehovah, 
the methods which he has devised throughout the ages for worship- 
ing and for molding his conduct according to his conceptions of a 
deity. Bible stories are in themselves neither religion nor theology. 
They are interesting stories about people and adventures. All the 
world knows them, nearly all literature refers to them, and no one 
who assumes to have culture may be ignorant of them. The work 
of the class will be then merely an undertaking to become inti- 
mately acquainted with interesting stories which the Bible tells. 
It will not attempt to make people religious who are not religious; 
certainly it will in no way attempt to change anyone’s theological 
ideas. The teacher explains clearly that if any pupil is a Baptist, 
there will be no attempt to make him a Presbyterian; if he is a 
Catholic, there will be no attempt to make him a Protestant; and 
if he is a Jew, a Mohammedan, or a Hindu, he will in no wise be 
invited to change his beliefs. Bible stories are a background for all 
culture and study of literature regardless of one’s own religion and 
theology. 

Throughout the days which follow the teacher is constantly 
alert to maintain the spirit of this introductory talk. Many a 
time he stops in their inception questions or comments which are 
fraught with danger. He permits no discussions whatever of the 
probable truth of a story. He accepts no questioning of the 
miraculous as bearing on the points in which the class is interested. 
He makes so little insistence on rigid requirements of accomplish- 
ment that the wishes of the homes, as the pupils express them, are 
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respectfully received and in general agreed to. The long way around 
is the short way home. He is indeed so careful to avoid every ap- 
pearance of proselyting that he often from time to time takes 
deliberate pains to keep at their ease children who belong to the 
unusual minority sects. Even if a suspicious and rather angry 
parent or pastor calls at the schoolroom door, the teacher receives 
him so cordially and frankly, is apparently so ready to yield, is so 
interested and respectful to the other’s point of view, and is so 
willing to shift the burden squarely upon the home or the pastor, if 
they will undertake to have this particular child master in their 
own way the Bible stories, that even such critics as these, who come 
fully determined to make trouble, are sent away as friends. No 
matter how much is thus yielded, by the way, practically every 
child from sheer proximity and curiosity really learns all the 
stories. This preliminary work in clearing the ground for the 
Bible itself is very essential. The skilful teacher does not neglect 
it. By mild, patient, tactful exposition of the aims of the work he 
insures co-operation, speed, and ultimate success. 

On the next day, when the child comes to class, he finds the 
walls of the room literally covered with interesting Bible pictures, 
most of them, if not all, in colors. If necessary, the usual bulletin 
boards have been supplemented by large, improvised boards of one 
sort or another. 

A number of delightful sets of Bible pictures are available for 
school use at very small cost. The school or, better yet, the teacher 
should own a full equipment. Of them all, the Tissot pictures are 
probably the best, for not only are they full of remarkable oriental 
detail, but they are printed in colors and consequently are much 
more vital to a child than a mere black and white drawing. About 
two hundred and eighty pictures, at a cent each, are in the series. 
A great many splendid Bible pictures in colors are printed, however, 
also by the illustrated magazines. An alert teacher will have no 
difficulty in collecting very cheaply a considerable number of these. 
Watchfulness and pains, not money, is the price to be paid. 

Each picture on the schoolroom walls bears a serial number 
and a Bible reference. By a few words of explanation the teacher 
initiates the procedure of the class. Each pupil, he explains, is to 
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take in hand a sheet of paper and a small book for a backing on 
which he can write. He is then to spend the hour looking at pic- 
tures. Whenever he comes to a picture concerning which he cannot 
tell the Bible story, he is to write on his sheet of paper the number 
and then pass on to another picture. When he does know the 
story connected with a picture, he is merely to rehearse it quietly 
to himself and then pass on without making any note on his paper. 
The class then goes eagerly to work. Of course, there is activity. 
Of course, there is a slight hum of conversation. Of course, there 
is a certain amount both of co-operation and of individual inter- 
ference. But the teacher is not disturbed by these things. Active, 
interested children cannot be expected to work like silent autom- 
atons. Each pupil proceeds absolutely as an individual. He 
goes forward at his own best speed, not in lockstep with the class. 
If he stops momentarily to help a friend or to borrow a hint from 
someone who knows more than he, it is a legitimate matter so long 
as he does not disturb his fellow-students. The teacher goes 
quietly about the room, consulting with this pupil and that, 
answering questions, making suggestions, and unobtrusively main- 
taining order. He is the captain, the leader of the group, not a 
lecturer. Being a skilful teacher, he invariably stops disorder 
quite before it occurs. The entire class hour is spent in this ani- 
mated work. All the pupils are interested and active and are 
going forward as individuals, but are at every instant guided and 
controlled by the grip of the teacher on the group. 

This preliminary work of looking at pictures may last two days. 
The assignment thereafter is for each pupil to bring from home his 
own Bible, the request being tactfully emphasized by a statement 
that anyone who forgets will find himself left out of the most 
interesting part of the next day’s work, or else will make himself 
a nuisance to his friends by trying to borrow their Bibles. Some- 
where in the room a shelf is cleared for the storage of these Bibles 
from day to day so that no pupil will be required to carry back and 
forth daily this extra book. Each youngster is now set to work to 
look up in his Bible the stories of all the pictures which are listed 
on his paper as unknown. He and all his fellows spend the hour 
in an eager and busy alternation of looking at a posted picture and 
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reading in the Bible the story pertaining to it. At will he is at the 
boards or in his seat. He may go as fast as he can go; he may ask 
questions and co-operate with other pupils, so long as he does not 
make of himself a nuisance to the class. There are in the school- 
room, no doubt, all kinds of Bibles and substitutes for Bibles. The 
teacher is cordial to all alike, merely remarking from time to time 
that a particular youngster who consults with him will have to ask 
some other pupil for a story not in his own book. The teacher is 
both a consulting expert and a responsible executive. He passes 
judgment on different matters in the research; he insures rapid, 
quiet, accurate work by each individual. He aids and stimulates 
all pupils who are in difficulties. Sometimes, when an under- 
developed youth is quite at a loss to know what to do, the teacher 
sends a really excellent pupil to work with him awhile and tactfully 
teach him how to help himself. In a certain recent group in the 
Wisconsin High School a small boy came quietly to the instructor 
saying, ‘‘ James hasn’t started yet. He doesn’t know what to do.” 
The lad was sent unobtrusively, without James’s suspecting the 
assignment, to lend his own tactful help toward starting the back- 
ward one on his way. Ten minutes later, as he happened to pass 
the teacher, he reported smilingly, in a low tone, “ James is all 
right now. He’s getting on.” 

This kind of work occupies perhaps three days or thereabouts. 
At the end of the first class hour the teacher tactfully introduces the 
one-volume edition of the Modern Reader’s Bible as an excellent 
and easily read form of the Scriptures. Thereafter several copies 
of this invaluable book are kept on his desk and lent each day in 
school and for home-reading. In the Wisconsin High School it has 
actually happened that a pupil, under the inspiration of Professor 
Moulton’s book, has delightedly read the. Bible quite through 
because he found it interesting and had by himself come to the 
realization that he knew too little about it. 

The next step is a test on the pictures. This test, I need hardly 
say, is not given primarily to secure a grade for record, a procedure 
which smacks mainly of the routine, lifeless ways of old-time teach- 
ing. It is principally a device for bringing up the laggards and 
encouraging the excellent pupils who have done their work notably 
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well. It is mainly an agency for unifying somewhat the class effort 
and accomplishment. The procedure of the test is simple. The 
pupil group is divided into several sections. On the blackboard 
lists of numbers referring to pictures are written for each section. 
Each pupil spends the hour alternating between bulletin board and 
desk; he looks at the pictures one by one and then writes out on 
his test paper the story of each. There is, of course, now no con- 
versation and no co-operation between pupils. For the nonce each 
one is strictly on his own resources. Not all the pupils finish or 
are expected to finish the test, although this point is perhaps not 
stated to the class. The teacher afterward grades the papers 
rather roughly, endeavoring, in fact, merely to pick out the excel- 
lent pupils for praise and the very slow ones for more stimulus, 
encouragement, and direction. There is opportunity later for them 
to make up their deficiencies. 

The class has now arrived at the stage of telling Bible stories. 
Although this can be done from the pictures, it can be better done 
from a mimeographed sheet listing the principal interesting stories 
in the Bible with references to each, in terms both of book, chapter, 
and verse and of pages and titles in the Modern Reader’s Bible. 
Occupying as many days as are necessary for this work, or rather 
as many as are interesting and productive to the class, there is now 
oral story-telling. A pupil-chairman presides, selected by vote 
at the beginning of each hour distinctly as a reward for previous 
excellence. Proud of his responsibility, he directs the class with 
dignity. As he wills, he calls on pupils for the stories in order, and 
after each story invites and closes the resulting discussion. He 
summarizes, if necessary, what the class has said about a particular 
pupil’s strong points and weaknesses in giving his contribution. 
Excellent pupil-chairmen learn early and very accurately not to 
call on members of the class at random, but to do as every excellent 
teacher does, usually give the timid and backward pupils the first 
chance and hold the dependable, thorough ones in reserve to close 
the discussion. Each pupil, when he is called on for a story, goes to 
the front of the room to talk. The members of the class who have 
comments afterward hold up their hands to indicate the fact and, 
when recognized by the chairman, stand up at their seats to give 
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their criticisms. The teacher sits somewhere in the room or per- 
haps walks about occasionally from one place to another. He is 
silent while things are going well and the pupils are making satis- 
factory progress. From time to time he gives his own comments 
practically as the pupils give theirs. Invariably he offers his 
criticisms last, after every other member of the group has had a 
chance to state his points. He has a quiet, unobtrusive grip on 
the whole procedure. Sometimes he moves silently around the 
room to a point where disorder impends. Perhaps he says a few 
quiet words conversationally to one or two individuals during the 
hour about the maintenance of decorum. When it is necessary, he 
speaks up quickly to hold the class to essential points or to assist 
the chairman. If the chairman makes notable strategic blunders, 
doing such things as a good leader ought not to do, the teacher 
instantly invites constructive comment on him. Every chairman 
must realize fully that he is an executive responsible for keeping 
the other people going; he must not talk much himself. The class 
learns this point very quickly indeed. With great glee it will com- 
ment on a chairman, “‘ The teacher talks toomuch!”’ The socialized 
procedure in such a class as this is always more apparent than 
fundamental. It is a device for interesting, developing, and reward- 
ing pupils. Fundamentally, the teacher, though inconspicuous 
and in the background, always sets the general task upon which 
pupils busy themselves and controls the achievement and spirit of 
the class. A “socialized recitation”’ which is not at every stage 
within the immediate grip of the teacher is an educational tragedy. 

Several days are necessarily spent in this story-telling. No 
specific assignments are set. For the excellent pupils there is 
leisure to read, perfect, and assimilate; for the laggards there is 
time to catch up with the rest of the group. 

At the end of the routine work of telling orally the listed nar- 
ratives the teacher announces one or two days of story-telling in 
competition. Each youngster may select his own narrative and 
give it in his own way. ‘The class takes notes on his performance 
but does not comment. At the end of the competition, however, 
it votes by ballot to name the pupils who have most distinguished 
themselves. 
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The next step in the study of the Bible is the finding and recog- 
nizing of Bible references in literature. The game is initiated in 
this manner. As the outside work during the two days of competi- 
tion each pupil finds somewhere in literature at least four clear 
references to Bible stories and brings these written out to class. If 
he falls into difficulties, he may consult with the teacher for hints. 
In a recent ninth-year class the range was from Milton and Cowper 
to the Good Housekeeping magazine. Longfellow and Whittier 
were, of course, very commonly quoted, and both the newspapers 
and the current periodicals were used more than one would expect. 
Cowper was, in fact, a find for one boy, who presented, not four, 
but perhaps a dozen fine Bible references from his poems. 

The story-telling in competition being now finished, the pro- 
cedure in identifying Bible references in literature goes forward 
as follows. In front of the class stands the teacher with a handful 
of the slips which have been handed in. He reads one Bible refer- 
ence and invites an upraised hand from each pupil who can state 
the underlying Bible story. The youngsters are then called on 
judiciously and quickly, often beginning with the poorer ones. On 
the easier stories they are cut short as soon as their grasp is clearly 
apparent. Speed, rather than thoroughness, is the teacher’s aim. 
Pupils who do not usually volunteer freely always receive the first 
chance. The teacher praises anyone who is right. There is, how- 
ever, no blame for him who is wrong, no scolding, and, of course, 
as one ought not to need to say, there is never any sarcasm; a 
really good teacher never uses sarcasm. It is truly amazing what 
readiness and accuracy in identifying even obscure references can 
be obtained in a class that has been working only about two weeks 
on the Bible. For any common reference a score of hands will be 
instantly waving a response. 

A further step, on which one day may very profitably be spent, 
is the giving of quotations from the Bible. A day or two of warning 
is necessary to insure the best results. Each pupil may select his 
own quotations and may give as many as he knows. If time per- 
mits, after each quotation the class holds up hands to indicate 
ability to state the context and the place in the Bible from which the 
passage comes. 
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The next bit of procedure is exceedingly interesting. From a 
study of the actual Bible stories the class proceeds to the invention 
of fiction based on the Bible narrative. Yet the spirit of the work 
is entirely different from that of the old-time, stilted ‘literary 
composition.”” Every youngster has had his imagination quick- 
ened. Now he makes up his own “‘Bible”’ stories. He reads them 
to the class; he may write as many as he can; there is no limit to his 
opportunities. 

Of course, it is clearly understood by everyone that the work 
now is fiction, stories which are known to be not true but inven- 
tions. There is really no difficulty involved, though some may seem 
inevitable to an outsider. It is easy to separate fiction based on the 
Bible from what the Bible actually says, and the imagining of such 
fiction is certainly neither irreligious nor disrespectful. The point 
must, however, be very carefully established. The teacher not 
only states it but, to accomplish the purpose, even breaks the 
excellent fundamental rule of modern composition teaching, that 
a literary model must not be given before the pupil has created his 
own writing. In a conversation with the class which drifts more 
or less into interesting story-telling on his own part, the teacher 
summarizes two or three of the notable writings of English litera- 
ture which have a Biblical background. Ben Hur, The Other Wise 
Man, and Paradise Lost are conspicuous works of this kind. By 
citing such splendid literary authority he-is now forearmed against 
the parent or the pastor who sends word by the pupil that fiction 
concerning the Bible is not nice. 

On the first day of this new endeavor the teacher also suggests 
some possible subjects. These are not, however, to be written 
about, but are merely to define the general undertaking, to indicate 
the kind of thing which each pupil is to invent for himself. A 
Philistine boy, for instance, who serves in the army with the giant 
champion, Goliath, gives his personal account of the great combat. 
A slave girl of the train of the Queen of Sheba tells of the visit to 
Solomon’s court. A maiden in the royal household of King 
Ahasuerus tells how her rival, Esther, became the queen. Such 
suggestions as these are enough to start eager writing. 

On the next day and for several days following the class hour 
is given up to listening to stories which are read by their writers 
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to the group. As many stories as possible are heard in each hour, 
but following every one there is an opportunity for comment and 
discussion. After they are read, the writings are handed in to be 
criticized as manuscript by the teacher. There is no limit to the 
number of stories which any pupil may write. As soon as he has 
finished one tale, he may begin another, and no pupil is required 
to have a story ready on the first day or on any particular day. 
Excuses from day to day are freely given, although, of course, every 
person is expected to have, sooner or later, a certain stated minimum 
of stories. A check list is posted in a convenient public place; on 
it each pupil’s accomplishment is plainly indicated. Publicity is 
an excellent spur to effort. 

The narratives which are presented rival in daring imagination 
Wallace, van Dyke, and Milton. They are juvenile, to be sure, 
but they are not incomparable to real literature. There is the 
autobiography of a ram, a member, as he tells us, of an unlucky 
family; his brother has just been. driven out into the desert as a 
scapegoat, and one of his ancestors was sacrificed by Abraham in 
place of Isaac. We have an account at first hand by a Philistine 
of Samson’s destruction of the temple, and Ruth tells her own 
story. There is certainly no lack of interest; the very excellent 
pupils write in three or four days hardly less than a half-dozen 
stories. On each day, as perhaps one need now hardly remark, a 
pupil-chairman, selected for merit, presides, and the teacher sits 
in the back of the room and speaks only rarely. 

The next step is dramatization; the teacher does not wait for 
the story-telling to cease to be interesting. It would be very poor 
pedagogy indeed to let so exciting a thing become trite. After 
three or four days he ushers in a complete change which brings even 
more vividness. The new activity is definitely limited in advance 
to two class hours. It is not to drag on. The young people are 
invited to group themselves informally by two’s, three’s, or four’s 
to present Bible stories, either exactly as they are or with modifica- 
tions. This work in dramatization cannot be well done unless it 
implies freedom to extemporize; the Bible narrative often needs to 
be expanded by the addition of imaginary situations, dialogue 
accompanying action, or even supplementary characters. Having 
developed their imaginations through writing their own fiction, the 
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pupils are now well prepared to act out spontaneously and vigor- 
ously interesting, inventive little plays. 

On the first day of this work there is evident informality. Many 
presentations are given, most of them sketchy and short; hardly 
any are really excellent. The class is evidently feeling its way. 
But one group, which has secretly prepared costumes, presents its 
play and incidentally lifts its audience to higher achievements. 
On the second day practically everything is acted in costume. 
There have been eager rehearsals both at school and in the homes, 
and there is much half-suppressed excitement. On this second day 
there are visitors—an enthusiastic crowd, perhaps including a few 
parents. The plays, as on the first day, are of all kinds. Many 
are in dumb show; a few have elaborate dialogue. On the first 
day there was after each presentation an opportunity for brief 
comments and suggestions, but on the second day there is not. 
The time is needed to care for the number of offerings which are 
now ready. There is no chairman or other presiding officer; none 
is necessary. At the beginning of the hour the teacher writes on the 
board in the order in which the several groups have volunteered 
to appear a list of the leaders responsible for putting on the various 
plays. Throughout the hour, then, the presentation is automatic. 
The teacher remains in the background among the visitors, save 
that now and then when a rather unusual story is acted, he invites 
raised hands from all who can identify it accurately, and who know 
where to find it in the Bible. Two or three times he puts detailed 
identification questions to persons whose manner of affirming 
seems possibly to indicate uncertainty. The range of the stories 
presented in this kind of performance is remarkable, and some 
are surprisingly elaborate. The Hagar and Ishmael drama, for 
instance, was, in the Wisconsin High School, acted from beginning 
to end with very elaborate invention. Sarah was jealous and 
angry; in an eloquent soliloquy she told her troubles; then she 
insisted vigorously to the disturbed Abraham that the interloper 
be banished. Soon Hagar, supporting the fainting Ishmael, 
plodded bravely through the desert. Presently a white-clad angel 
with wings came to comfort her and to point out a spring of reviving 
water. And at the end Hagar and Ishmael were at home again, 
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old Abraham was happy, and Sarah forgiving and mild. The spirit 
of the primitive Miracle Plays is with us always in the imaginations 
of children. In these bits of drama, God, the angels, and the devil 
all appear in person and speak as directly as do mundane characters. 
Another delightful story recently acted by such a group of junior 
high school pupils was the little night-time drama of Eli and the 
child Samuel. In it, by the way, God spoke through a crack in 
the slightly opened schoolroom door! And in another playlet 
Jacob dreamed his dream, and real angels waving gauzy wings 
ascended and descended a stepladder just outside the door. David 
slew Goliath with much gusto, and the giant fell with an appro- 
priate crash. The drama of the good Samaritan was acted without 
costume, but with remarkable pantomime and not a little humor. 
Esther became the queen, and Peter thrice denied his Lord. In 
the latter play a small boy crowed lustily, thus using to the full 
perhaps his one and only conspicuous dramatic talent. This kind 
of work also must, of course, be stopped while the interest is yet 
keen. It must not tire out its audience; it must leave an appetite 
for more. 

There is now for several days a return to the story-telling. The 
new writings are more vivid and dramatic and more conversational 
than the former. 

The study of the Bible is now at an end, although it is still 
interesting. It has occupied, in all, about four weeks’ time. Like 
every other similar unit of the year’s work, it has not seldom 
amazed the instructor by revealing in various pupils latent, un- 
suspected possibilities which he could hardly otherwise have found. 
A few who have hitherto seemed poorest are now developing con- 
spicuously. From the Bible the class (in the Wisconsin High 
School) passes quite naturally to a general study of the technique 
of writing dialogue. Through a conversational kind of lecturing, 
accompanied by many questions and much diagramming on the 
blackboard, the teacher presents the essential things about para- 
graphing, punctuating, and securing variety. Then the pupils 
begin a season of writing dialogues. At first Biblical material natu- 
rally is very common; it is quite permissible; but soon the class 
passes on to conversations quite removed from Biblical sources. 
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In conclusion, we must consider the one most critical general 
factor involved in this work of teaching Bible stories in a secular 
schoolroom. Biblical literature is indispensable for the back- 
ground of a truly cultured and well-read youth, and it is educa- 
tionally productive and intensely interesting, but it is nevertheless 
the most difficult and dangerous thing which a teacher of English 
can possibly undertake to present. Tenure of office might quickly 
terminate after a single slip in the delicate procedure. The teacher 
is always on dangerous ground. Theological factions are both 
suspicious and bitter. In some localities, indeed, their acrimony 
probably will quite prohibit Bible-study, even though, as is likely, 
this prohibition will mean for most of the children approximately 
complete ignorance of the Bible. And even under the most 
favorable circumstances the Bible can safely be taught in the public 
schools only to youngsters who have not yet grown into the stage 
of analysis, question, and challenge; probably the ninth school 
year, the upper junior high school grade, is exactly right. Older 
pupils are almost certain to insist on delving into theology, and 
theology brings trouble. The teacher who directs work in the 
Bible in a public-school class must be big and broad. He must 
rise above denominationalism. If he really expects some day to 
find heaven peopled only by beings who have come through his 
own sect, he must indeed let the Bible alone, for he is inadequate 
to the task of teaching it. Good intentions and moral intensity 
are no substitute for breadth. The teacher must be able to con- 
ciliate everyone, to yield every point gracefully, to disarm the angry 
critic, and yet to accomplish the result which he sets out to gain. 
He must even, in some schools, when he teaches the Bible, actually 
violate the law of the commonwealth. Laws against the Bible 
in the public schools are on many statute books and are no doubt 
necessarily there to prevent proselyting and sectarianism. But on 
our statute books are many laws which are not meant to be strictly 
enforced every day. Ought one not to class the legislation against 
the Bible with the eight-mile-an-hour automobile law, an enact- 
ment invaluable for occasional police purposes, but not to be a 
barrier to the clear-sighted, the careful, the public-spirited ? 

















AMATEUR PLAY-PRODUCING IN WAR TIME 


BARRETT H. CLARK 
New York City 


Whatever we may think of the conduct of the German govern- 
ment during the present conflict,t we must credit them with fore- 
sight in providing for keeping open all theaters, concert-halls, and 
other places of entertainment. Not only were the theaters per- 
mitted to contribute as before, but they were encouraged and 
enabled by the State to reduce the price of tickets. Actors played 
for half their usual salaries, and singers sang for the good of the 
cause. The Germans realized that in time of war the populace was 
in especial need of relaxation and recreation, and knew that one of 
the most potent agents in keeping the civil populace in order was 
entertainment. The result was that, during at least the first two 
and one-half years of the war, Germany enjoyed fully as many 
theatrical productions as in time of peace. It is now difficult to 
ascertain the state of the theater in Germany, but I venture to say 
that all the actors who are not in the trenches are playing. 

The to per cent war tax was levied with the best of intentions 
and undoubtedly will succeed in raising funds which must be raised. 
It is of course right to tax what is a luxury compared with bread 
and sugar, but the professional drama, important as it is, is not 
all our drama, for there are thousands of schools and clubs from 
San Francisco to New York which are not affected by the war tax 
and whose duty becomes doubly heavy in supplying the community 
with good plays, thereby keeping up the necessary balance of sanity 
and health of mind in the community. The amateur has long 
enough been regarded merely as a joke; he has a new responsibility, 
and he will not fail to live up to it if he is but shown how to do so. 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out what the amateur 
can do and how he can do it easily and without great expense. The 


* This article was sent to the printer before the armistice was signed. 
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following suggestions are made with a view to assisting and encour- 
aging amateurs in their attempt to do their bit while others are 
doing much more than their bit. 

As to the choice of play, that depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual group desiring to produce. For obvious reasons it is impos- 
sible to give a list of suitable plays for a patriotic entertainment, 
but the author will be glad to furnish a small list upon application. 
The play once chosen, there comes the problem of selecting of the 
cast. Long experience proves that the try-out system is the most 
satisfactory. Each contestant reads or recites a speech or two from 
the part he wishes to play, before two or three judges, who se- 
lect the actor according to his stage presence and ability to inter- 
pret the réle. The cast thus selected is then assembled, and the 
coach, or manager, reads the entire play to them and gives them a 
general idea of the way in which he intends it should be inter- 
preted. 

Rehearsing is the next step, and it is a step whose importance 
cannot be overestimated, for it is during the three or four weeks 
of strenuous work occupied in whipping the work into shape that 
many amateur companies come to grief. There must be first of 
all a militaristic, dominating head—the coach—whose duty it is 
to see that every move, every speech, every line, every bit of 
“business,” is executed according to his preconceived idea. He 
may, of course, interpolate new business later on and change a 
scene here and there, possibly accepting suggestions from the out- 
side, but the whole must bear the imprint of his personality. To 
this end, therefore, every actor must place himself unconditionally 
in the hands of the coach, trusting him implicitly. Only by the 
strictest discipline is a play ever rehearsed and successfully played. 
So far as possible every rehearsal should be held upon the stage 
where the production is to take place, in order to accustom the 
actors to the surroundings, furniture, etc. 

The first three or four rehearsals must be devoted to blocking 
out the business and acquainting the actors with their positions, 
crosses, entrances, exits, etc. The lines should be read at the same 
time, in order that the actor may associate them with action and 
business. The learning of lines without the accompanying action 
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is likely to cause great difficulty later on. The moment the cast 
are fairly familiar with lines and business and the general trend of 
. the physical action, the coach may proceed to details. If the play 
is in more than one act, he takes the first act and goes through it 
from beginning to end, with as few interruptions as possible, say 
a dozen times. Meanwhile the actors are learning their lines. A 
week after starting this work they should have their first-act lines 
by heart, that is, be “‘letter-perfect.””’ The second act is dealt with 
similarly, though it will be wise to rehearse the first one two or 
three times during the process. And likewise with the remaining 
acts. The final week or ten days must be devoted to going through 
the entire play and finishing the production. 

A few words here on certain questions that arise in connection 
with rehearsing may not be amiss. A few weeks ago I was asked 
to make out in maxim form a brief set of directions for amateurs. 
Among these were the following: 


1. Have a good coach. If possible, not an old actor; they are usually 
too conventional. Get one with some professional experience. Some amateur 
coaches, however, are sufficiently versed in the elementary tricks of the trade 
to keep the production from being too amateurish, in the bad sense. Work 
with the coach, and consider him an absolute master. Co-operation with, and 
subordination to, the coach mean much. 

2. Don’t try to imitate professional actors. Think of your characters in 
terms of life, not of the stage. No amateur ought to try to become like a pro- 
fessional. If he wishes to act for a living, let him go on the stage, and leave 
amateur acting to the amateurs. 

3. No matter in what capacity you serve—whether as actor, assistant 
stage-manager, property man, or publicity man—work with the others, under 
the head. Never try to get into the spotlight (which, by the way, must be 
sparingly used), otherwise you will risk ruining everything. 

4. Try not to use the old-fashioned sets. They are not bad because they 
are old-fashioned, but because they are, on the whole, ugly, absurd, and useless. 
Be simple. Remember that three or four screens, five dollars’ worth of burlap 
or cheesecloth, and a little judgment and taste can produce something more 
beautiful and pleasing than a $50,000 set. 

5. Be sparing of your lights. As a rule you will not require footlights or 
spots. Try to use reflectors from the wings, or central lighting from the loft. 
Lighting is a difficult art, but experimenting will do wonders. 

6. Don’t worry about make-up, and don’t use much. If your characters 
are all ‘“‘straight”’ parts, you can easily find someone who can put on a little 
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rouge, a few lines, and powder. If you have “character” parts—old men with 
beards, old women, and the like—you had better employ a professional make-up 
man. In any event use only enough make-up to prevent your looking pale. 


So much for rehearsing. This is largely a matter of experience 
the coach’s experience. The best rule is to secure a good coach 
and keep in his good graces. 

Of recent years great progress has been made in the matter of 
stage settings. There is little cause nowadays for amateurs to 
complain of the cost of settings. There are very few plays which 
cannot be adequately and even beautifully mounted for from ten 
to fifty dollars, and, after the preliminary equipment is purchased, 
for from five to fifteen dollars, exclusive of the coach’s salary, and 
royalties on the play, if there are any. There is no need to rent 
an expensive and ugly old-fashioned “ box-set”’ made of wood and 
painted canvas; nowadays we have ready to hand settings of a 
simple character which are vastly more serviceable, beautiful, and 
appropriate than the elaborate contrivances of our forefathers. 

Upon practically any stage or platform, in any theater and in 
almost any room, can be constructed a simple sort of cyclorama. 
The cyclorama in its simplest form is a half-cylinder extending from 
the stage to the ceiling and facing the audience. It is often made 
of white plaster, but is most practicable for amateurs as a series 





of heavy curtains, screening the back of the stage, and extending 
all the way across. These curtains, made in long strips two yards 
wide, are hung from curved rods of iron or wood, and put close 
together so that the whole presents the appearance of a single piece 
of material. The spaces left between the two-yard strips, not seen, 
of course, unless they are held open, are used for entrances. These 
curtains may be made of burlap or similar goods, brown, red, or 
green in color. It is best to make two thicknesses, with red mate- 
rial, for instance, on one side, and green on the other, so that two 
backgrounds may be used with the same curtains merely by revers- 
ing them. The cyclorama is used constantly, in and by itself in 
exteriors, and as a general background for interiors. Such a cur- 
tain, costing anywhere from fifteen to fifty dollars, depending on 
the size and the material, may be used for almost any sort of out- 
of-door play, suggesting as it does, with the aid of the simplest 
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accessories, a garden, a forest, or the like. Shakespeare, especially, 
is susceptible of the most decorative presentation with nothing but 
a simple background of this sort. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate, for instance, for the forest scenes in “‘As You Like It”’ and 
the garden scenes in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” A log or two in the former, 
for set-pieces, a few box or bay trees set in green tubs, and two 
benches in the latter play are all the scenery required. Or take 
a modern play. Rostand’s ‘‘The Romancers”’ has long enjoyed 
great popularity with professionals and amateurs alike. The stage 
directions call for the following setting: ‘‘The stage is divided by 
an old wall, covered with vines and flowers. At the right a corner 
of Bergamin’s private park is seen; at the left, a corner of Pasqui- 
not’s. On each side of the wall, and against it, is a rustic bench.” 
The scene represents two formal gardens, or parks. The conven- 
tional stage settings would consist ordinarily of cut-out scenery and 
set-pieces, costing perhaps a hundred dollars. With the improvised 
cyclorama described above, it would be necessary to furnish only 
the wall, a necessity in any case; this would consist of a painted 
wooden structure about seven feet high and ten feet long. Two 
or three rustic benches and a few bay trees will complete the set. 
The cyclorama is, of course, green. 

So far we have considered only out-of-door settings. What of 
interiors? Let us begin by admitting that there are some few 
plays which require an interior of such intricacy that only a made- 
to-order box-set would do. But by far the greater number of plays 
produced by amateurs can be set at comparatively small expense 
and with little trouble in the following manner. 

Four simple screens, arranged in any way desired, will suffice 
for almost any interior. These are made in three sections, with 
reversible hinges. Each screen is about seven feet high, the width 
of each section being about two and a half feet. The framework 
should be of oak or some other solid wood, able to bear the strain 
of continual use. Burlap of dark red, or green, or tan is tacked to 
the framework, one color on each side. Three screens will usually 
suffice, but it is well to have an extra one in case a more elaborate 
set is required. Three screens may be easily set to represent a 


conventional interior. ‘The screens on each side are the walls of 
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the room, the one at the back above the opening left for the en- 
trance screens the back of the stage, which is the cyclorama. 
Spaces may be left on either side, below the left- and right-hand 
screens, for additional entrances. It will be found that a few 
articles of furniture, two or three pictures, and a few ornaments will 
supply the requisite atmosphere. A hallway, a courtyard, a king’s 
throne-room, or a peasant’s hut can all be suggested by a judicious 
arrangement of three or four screens. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that suggestion, and not representation, is the keystone to 
all art, and that the art of stage-setting is subject to the same 
principles as any other. 

It is out of the question even to suggest the many possible com- 
binations of settings to be obtained from the two simple methods 
above outlined. It may safely be asserted that any intelligent and 
diligent company of amateurs can by a little experimenting invent 
new sets and discover many ways of turning simple screens into 
sets of distinction and beauty. 

More perhaps than anything else has stage-lighting occupied the 
attention of stage artists during the past decade or two. In gen- 
eral, amateur producers are advised to be more sparing of their 
lights. This means, first of all, reducing the footlights to a mini- 
mum or doing without them entirely; footlights cast an unnatural 
glare on actors and scenery. ‘Try to make the light come from one 
direction only. Perhaps this will be from above, where a large 
and powerful lamp can easily be installed; or, better still, from the 
wings, or immediately behind, and about halfway up, the prosce- 
nium arches. Striking and beautiful effects have been secured by 
placing a 50-candle-power lamp on either side of the stage, with 
some sort of reflector behind it. This will flood the stage with a 
mellow and luminous light. A moderate use of strip-lights from 
the stage-floor or from the inside of the proscenium arches is to be 
commended. Also a flood-light from the back of the “house,” or 
auditorium, may be used for certain effects or may be added to 
the stage-lighting as just described. On the whole it is better to 
have suffused lighting of this sort than the old lighting whereby the 
actors are forced to use more grease paint than is really needed. 
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The whole art of setting stages, whether they be in theaters, 
concert-halls, or private rooms, requires experimentation. Still, 
with the improvised cyclorama and the four screens, amateurs with 
little or no technical experience will discover surprisingly novel 
effects produced by these simple means. 

Amateurs are at last becoming aware that they fill a place in 
our national life, a place not filled by the commercial theaters; and 
during the present war they are realizing that they are not only 
the means of entertaining themselves, their parents, and their 
friends, but that they constitute factors in the community. No 
matter how feeble their efforts, provided they are sincere, they go 
to make up the grand total of what is best in our national well- 
being. 























THE BOY AND HIS BOOK 


EDWIN L. MILLER 
Detroit, Michigan 





A student at Yale was once asked, “Did you take Greek ?”’ 
He replied, ‘‘ No, but I was exposed to it.”’ In this anecdote there 
is contained the germ of the whole philosophy of books and their 
choice for boys. ‘“ You may lead a horse to water, but you cannot 
make him drink.’”’ You may print lists of the best books by the 
thousand, but you cannot make the boys read them. All that you 
can do is to expose the boys to their influence and, if they take, to 
thank your stars, provided the result is such as you desire. A cer- 
tain eminent educator has indeed suggested that it would be well 
to place all of the books which one desires a boy to read in a locked 
bookcase and label it ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit, Highly Improper for Boys.” 
The result will always be the same—a boy will read eagerly and 
thoroughly. 

The foregoing remarks are based upon the assumption that 
reading is a desirable practice. / Were it not better done, however, 
as others use, to sport with Amaryllis in the shade, or with the 
tangles of Neaera’s hair, than to spend laborious days in poring over 
miserable books? This, at all events, appears to be the opinion of 
a high-school principal from the Middle West, whom I recently had 
the pleasure of hearing in an address on the subject of the classics. 
Among other things he said, ‘‘What does it signify to you and I 
whether John Milton and other old fogies like he wrote a Mzd- 
summer Night’s Dream or not? Let each one study their own 
generation from things and not from books.” 

As a matter of fact, ever since I can remember I have been a 
reader, a lover, and a collector of books. I have not studied them 
for the sake of improving my mind, for that would have been 
impossible, but I have read them in the same spirit in which boys 
play ball, girls dress their dolls, men attend prize fights, and women 
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gossip about their neighbors. I have read them, as Macaulay says, 
“with my feet on the fender.”” The consequence is that, logic or 
no logic, reason or no reason, I am convinced that it is a good thing 
for a boy to acquire this harmless habit. 

The way to begin, it seems to me, is to expose Mr. Boy at the 
outset to something which he really will read for the pure fun of 
the thing. I suggest Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, though 
several years ago, when I asked a certain high-school librarian to 
purchase them for her shelves, she held up her hands in horror, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You don’t expect me to put them on my shelves, do 
you?” I replied, “I do. What is your objection to them ?”’ 
“Why,” she answered, “if I were to have those among my books, 
they would be in use all the time and would soon be worn out.” 
She was quite right. There are also certain boys who like Treasure 
Island. A young gentleman of eight, whom I am proud to count 
among my friends, recently read Jack London’s Call of the Wild 
with pleasure if not with understanding under my eye, though he 
knew it not, and I later found him devouring Over the Top and My 
Four Years in Germany. I have even seen him dipping into the 
Literary Digest. 

When a boy is once started, as is that boy, on the down- 
ward path, the rest is easy. He has small need of teachers. All 
he needs is an easy-chair, leisure, and a collection of books. 
These, however, should be carefully selected by a skilled dieti- 
tian. The rations provided should not be too strong for youthful 
stomachs and should be balanced. They should not consist 
entirely of sweets. In other words, they should comprise a judi- 
cious selection of fiction, drama, poetry, biography, history, ora- 
tory, and essays. 

In Grades VII and VIII, for instance, I suggest Robinson 
Crusoe, The Call of the Wild, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Jules 
Verne, Kidnapped, Treasure Island, The Jungle Books, Poe, Conan 
Doyle, and the Erckmann-Chatrian Novels—Madame Thérése, 
The Conscript of 1813, Waterloo, and the Plebiscite. These latter 
are boys’ books, told in the first person; they tell of war—war with 
Huns; they are works of art; they are historical in the right sense; 
written a generation ago, they still show a keen insight into the 
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Prussian character; and they breathe a hatred of war. For drama 
these seventh- and eighth-grade boys can perhaps enjoy A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream or The Merchant of Venice, and for poetry 
can be set on fire by short patriotic narratives, old and new. 
Their biography should be mostly travels. Paul du Chaillu’s are 
capital. 

In the ninth grade for fiction I recommend David Copperfield, 
Kim, Captains Courageous, some short stories, and a good modern 
novel—perhaps Mary Johnston’s Long Roll, Winston Churchill’s 
Crisis, Paul Leicester Ford’s Janice Meredith, or Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne; for drama, Julius Caesar; for poetry, the 
Odyssey, Macaulay’s Lays, The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Ancient 
Mariner; for biography, Southey’s Nelson; and for oratory, a few 
American speeches—especially Lincoln’s, Roosevelt’s, McAdoo’s, 
and Wilson’s. To these I would add a speech by John Rathom 
on German intrigue, which I heard last winter in Detroit. It was 
a perfect specimen of the Demosthenian oration in structure; it 
had all the interest of a Sherlock Holmes or Poe mystery story; 
and it was animated by the loftiest spirit of devotion to American 
ideals. 

In Grade X, for fiction I suggest The Tale of Two Cities, Tom 
Brown at Rugby, The Varmint, Stalky & Co., Ivanhoe, and A Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court, or their equivalent, if they have any. For 
drama I would provide As You Like It; for poetry, Sohrab and 
Rustum, The Lady of the Lake, Tennyson’s Jdylils, and Alfred 
Noyes’s Drake. ‘The last is a grand and thrilling epic. It should 
be got as speedily as possible to our boys, not only as poetry, but 
also as a link between England and America forged by a man who 
calls England his mother and America his sweetheart. For biog- 
raphy in this grade Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Business Men are good, as are also Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, Lockhart’s Scott, Macaulay’s Clive, Hastings, and 
Frederic. The last is especially useful just now because it shows 
the Hohenzollern menace in its infancy. ‘‘ You need an American 
Plutarch or Nepos,’”’ Dr. Bernard Dernberg once said to me. So 
far as I know this is the only true thing that any Prussian has said 
about America during the last four years. 
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Silas Marner and The Rise of Silas Lapham are ideal fiction for 
Grade XI; Macbeth and She Stoops to Conquer are the best drama; 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Burns, and Noyes’s Tales of the Mer- 
maid Tavern are the best poetry I know; Lincoln’s speeches are 
the only oratory needed; and for biography I suggest Macaulay’s 
Johnson and Goldsmith, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, and Hallam Tenny- 
son’s Memoirs of My Father. The essay should now enter, not as 
represented by Bacon, Addison, Emerson, or Carlyle, they being 
usually remote from adolescent interests, but in the form of dig- 
nified and vital modern material. I am thinking of Roosevelt’s 
True Americanism, Wilson’s On Being Human, Jordan’s The 
Strength of being Clean, Edward Ross’s Latter Day Saints and Sinners, 
Briggs’s From School to College, and Crothers’ The Evolution of the 
Gentleman. After a boy has read some of these, perhaps he may 
be allowed to try Emerson’s Behavior or Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

In the twelfth grade, for fiction I would provide Stover at Yale 
and Tom Brown at Oxford; for drama, Hamlet and The Rivals; for 
poetry, Milton, Wordsworth, and Browning; for essays, Stevenson 
and Lamb; for biography, Boswell; and for oratory, Burke. I 
have no patience with the enemies of Burke. Burke’s Conciliation 
has always been one of the best things in our English course, and 
the war has made him more significant than ever before. 

I see before me the high-school literature room of the future. 
It does not look like that of today. Its appearance and atmosphere 
suggest a library in a civilized home. There are wide tables, deep 
chairs, bookcases, pictures, books, rugs. Thither come pupils, not 
to recite, but to read. They are not compelled to read all of the 
books I have enumerated, but the books are there. If the children 
are exposed to them, it is my belief that they will catch the disease 
called bibliomania much more frequently than they now do, though 
I do not flatter myself that any widespread epidemic will result. 

















SUPERVISING COLLEGE STUDENTS’ USE OF ENGLISH 






































H. G. PAUL 


University of Illinois 


Under the efficient direction of Professor Jacob Zeitlin, the 
Committee on College Policy of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Illinois has been conducting an 
extended and careful investigation of the problem of supervising 
the college students’ oral and written English. This Committee 
sent a questionnaire to other universities and colleges, considered 
carefully the special problems to be solved at the University of 
Illinois, and made the following recommendations to the college 
faculty: 

1. That the Senate provide for a committee on students’ English, to be 
appointed by the Council of Administration. This committee shall consist 
of five or more members and its chief function shall be the maintenance of 
uniformity in the tests to be applied to unsatisfactory English. 

2. This committee shall have the services of a paid secretary whose duty 
it shall be to manage all the routine connected with the work of this committee, 
and to supervise the special instruction which may be necessary. 

3. At the beginning of each semester the secretary of the committee shall 
issue notices to all instructors, explaining the object of the committee and the 
manner in which the standard in the use of English is to be enforced. 

4. At a stated time in each semester instructors shall be asked to make 
reports, on blanks provided for the purpose, on all students whose use of 
English, whether oral or written, is unsatisfactory. Each report shall be 
accompanied by the evidence on which it is based. Provision may also be 
made for reporting at other than the stated time. 

5. The committee shall examine the evidence of the student’s deficiency, 
and if, in its opinion, the student is in need of further instruction, he shall be 
placed in the care of the secretary. 

6. The secretary shall determine the kind of instruction suited to each 
particular case. He may prescribe work to the students individually or he 
may organize special classes which the students shall attend until their English 
is satisfactory. No credit is to be given for this additional work. Any student 
whose use of English continues unsatisfactory to the committee shall not be 
recommended for a degree. 
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7. The secretary shall have the right to ask any instructor for samples of 
the written work of any student about whom he may desire information. He 
shall have access to term papers, notebooks, examination books, or any other 
material of the sort. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE POLICY ON 
A PLAN FOR MAINTAINING A STANDARD IN THE USE OF ENGLISH 
BY STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The subcommittee which was appointed by the Committee on College 
Policy to investigate the practice of other colleges and universities in guarding 
the use of the English language by their students and to propose a plan for 
the University of Illinois, addressed a communication to some forty repre- 
sentative institutions of the country, containing the following questions: 

1. Do you aim to keep officially informed of the written or oral English 
of students throughout their college career in courses other than those given 
by the departments of English and rhetoric ? 

2. Have you a definite plan for taking care of students whose deficiency 
in written or oral English is conspicuous ? 

3. Has your plan worked satisfactorily ? 

4. Do you withhold the degree from students who fail to attain a reasonable 
standard of accuracy in their use of the vernacular ? 

Replies were received from thirty-three, herewith enumerated: Brown 
University, Carleton College, Case School of Applied Science, University of 
California, University of Chicago, University of Cincinnati, College of the City 
of New York, Columbia University, Cornell, Dartmouth, Grinnell, Harvard, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Leland Stanford, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York University, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, Ohio State, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Texas, University 
of Virginia, State College of Washington, Washington University of St. Louis, 
Wisconsin, Western Reserve, Yale. 

With a few exceptions the replies reveal the existence of a marked interest 
in the problem and a more or less earnest effort to grapple with it. Most of 
the institutions, however, express only a half-hearted faith, or even less, in 
the schemes which they have devised for remedying the evils in the use of 
English by their students. The requirement of a special entrance examination 
in English, such as is made by Leland Stanford and Pennsylvania, is doubtless 
a wholesome one; but it is inapplicable to our own conditions and it is looked 
upon as only an approximate solution of the problem by the universities that 
enforce the requirement. The University of Missouri gives its students an 
examination in English in the Junior year, a practice which, according to 
Dean Jones, works satisfactorily, but which other close witnesses do not regard 
as altogether fair in its operation and which is, furthermore, unsupported by 
the practice of other institutions. 

The most familiar procedure is to impose additional work in composition 
on students who have been reported as defective in expression. This may take 
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a variety of forms ranging in efficiency and thoroughness from a perfunctory 
regulation, printed in the college announcement and unheeded by faculty and 
students, to the most careful system of surveillance by which responsibility is 
concentrated in the hands of a special committee and the support of every 
instructor in the college is utilized. 

The simplest plan is that of printing a statement in the Announcement 
requiring instructors to report to the dean of the college or to the department 
of English deficiencies in the use of English by their students. This method 
has the advantage of giving the least possible trouble to all concerned. Its 
disadvantage is that it produces no results. The deans of the universities of 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Western Reserve report that 
under this plan deficient students are rarely found. 

Another simple remedy is to keep a student in the prescribed course in 
composition till he attains a satisfactory standard. Theoretically this is the 
universal practice. But our own experience points to the possibility of a 
student’s escaping before he has become thoroughly habituated in the writing 
and speaking of correct English. We know that an instructor may be human. 
A student who works hard and faithfully and at the end of a year succeeds in 
writing a page free from the grosser errors of grammar and sentence structure 
will be rewarded with a passing grade because the instructor feels that the 
student has learned something and that corresponding attainment in another 
subject would be certain of similar recognition. This success, painfully and 
barely attained, offers no security against a relapse as soon as the eye of the 
teacher of composition is withdrawn. 

To guard against this tendency the University of Kansas has established 
a rule whereby credit for the prescribed course in rhetoric is granted provision- 
ally and is subject to cancellation whenever two or more of a student’s 
instructors make adverse reports. If the action is indorsed by the department 
of English, the student must repeat the prescribed course. On the face of it 
this procedure seems both cumbersome and uncertain. There is no evidence 
of the existence of enough machinery to make its operation equitable and 
effective. There is a certain embarrassment involved in requiring the depart- 
ment of English to revise its former judgment; and to make a student who 
suffers from some special ailment in composition repeat a course of normal 
treatment through which he has already passed ordinarily means a great 
waste of time for both student and teacher. The University of Cincinnati 
has a rule like that of Kansas, but it provides special subfreshmen sections for 
delinquents. 

A practice similar to that of Kansas exists also in the University of Chicago 
but with the alternative provision that a student instead of being forced to 
repeat the fundamental course is required to take additional work in composi- 
tion. The latter practice is also employed at the University of Wisconsin, and 
apparently it gives satisfaction neither there nor at the University of Chicago. 
The objections are obvious, for it is not possible for an instructor in an advanced 
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course to devote much time to elementary deficiencies, and the work of the 
normal student must suffer needlessly from the presence of the others. 

The adoption of the various remedies already described is clearly not due 
to any conviction of their efficacy but is merely an effort to utilize the means 
at hand. It is no doubt fully realized that what many deficient students need 
is something in the way of special tutoring, but few universities have felt 
prepared to assume the burden. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has, to be sure, provided a special course for the extreme cases, and at Yale an 
“‘awkward squad” has been organized under Professor Tinker, but these 
schemes are only partial in their operation. The dean of Yale College reports 
that the plan is difficult to apply to upper classmen. 

Since the effective method of treating the deficient student is well enough 
understood, the problem reduces itself to devising a method which shall enable 
the college to reach such a student and to apply the needed remedy. It 
becomes a question of setting in motion enough machinery to make it reason- 
ably certain that bad writing shall be reported and shall receive the necessary 
attention after being reported. Three years ago Harvard put into operation 
a plan which, according to its two annual reports, has worked satisfactorily. 
This plan has been adopted at the Universities of California and Texas and at 
Grinnell College. Wherever it has been tried it seems to have realized the 
most confident expectations of its sponsors. . It has therefore seemed best to 
your subcommittee to outline the essential features of this plan and to 
recommend it to you for your adoption. 

(The recommendations of the subcommittee were substantially the same 
as those submitted by the Committee.) 

It is claimed for this plan that the mere advertisement of its existence 
brings about an improvement in the quality of English used on the campus by 
eliminating those faults that are due to negligence alone. It does not place 
any burden upon the instructors, since they are not expected to correct the 
English of their students but only to notify the Committee of the unsatisfactory 
cases. If, as the second report of the Harvard Committee (May, 1917) 
indicates, some instructors do make the problem their own and choose to 
supplement the work of the department of English, no harm is thereby done. 
The one difficulty inherent in the plan, the probable apathy of instructors in 
making reports, has not so far been found a serious one. Both reason and 
experience point to the likelihood of any student falling into at least one course 
each term where the quality of his English will be a matter of interest to the 
instructor. If the difficulty should develop, a remedy for it could doubtless 
be found. 


These recommendations were carefully considered at a recent 
meeting of the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
were adopted with some slight modifications, and were transmitted 
to the University Senate, which also approved them. 











HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


What did we do for theme subjects before the war? How tame 
composition day must have seemed! Like the rest of my fellow- 
workers I have found that patriotic material is invaluable for its 
power to stimulate interest and effort. The two themes I am 
describing represent some of the best writing produced by my 
Freshman class. 

I came upon a brief newspaper account of the brave death of 
a French Boy Scout. 
German troop as to the whereabouts of the French, thereby making 
it possible for the French to attack from ambush. The boy was 
accordingly shot, and died “with a smile on his lips.”” Boy Scouts 
were an important element in my class, and the connection was too 
good to pass by. I read the clipping to them. It was brief but 

“Now,” I said, “I want you to put that into areal story. Tell 
it as though it were in a magazine, and tell it as clearly as you can.” 

We discussed it for a while. The boy had to have a name. 
We called him Jean Déspréz (from Robert Service). The town was 
named Grécourt; one boy preferred Domrémy. What was the 
Germans advance—French plan an attack—ambush 
in the forest—camouflage—someone must meet the Germans and 
give signal—he will probably die—who will go?—Jean—father 
killed in battle—wants to be a hero—goes down the road to meet 
the Germans—is captured—refuses to tell anything—is marched 
in front of the troop as they advance—the attack—Jean is pun- 
firing squad—falls—Vive la France! All this from the class 
with a little assistance. 

“Now write 





it down. The signal, the conversations, the 
description, the actions, you must think out for yourselves.” 
I circulated about the room, giving suggestions, shoving over 
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He had refused to give information to a 
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“What shall Isay next?”’ ‘“‘Well, what happened next? .... 
All right, put it down that way.” 

“What shall I have Jean say?” ‘‘What would you say if a 
German talked to you like that ?” 

It gave me a fine opportunity to separate the chaff from the 
wheat; there was no disguising who were the capable ones and who 
were helpless. At the end of the hour I collected the papers. Some 
ambitious writers wanted to take theirs home. I read the themes 
before the next meeting, pointed out the weaknesses, and wrote a 
few suggestions for improvement. ‘ 

The next day I put an outline of the story on the board. I 
showed that the story had three parts and that each part had a 
point of highest interest. I gave a hint or two as to transitions, 
and warned them to make Jean areal boy. I criticized some stilted 
conversations and some slangy ones. (‘‘Where are the French?” 
“In France.” “None of that sass, kid; it don’t go!”) I com- 
mented upon some drawn-out endings. 

“Now do it over again.” 

They went furiously to work. The first drafts were thrown 
scornfully into the wastebasket. They wrote and wrote. There 
was not a sound except when some proud author simply had to 
show the boy in front what he had said. Few questions were 
asked, except by the weaker ones, who still had to be pushed along, 
or by the busy ones, who wanted me to choose between two possi- 
bilities. ‘The Scouts were in their glory and brought in all manner 
of Scout terms and customs. More than thirty titles were offered. 
After the stories had been copied and handed in, I read the best 
ones in class. Some of them were splendid and my teacher’s heart 
swelled with pride. 

Another day I read to the class some letters written to one of 
our teachers by the little French girl her club has adopted and also 
a letter from the child’s own teacher. I asked my boys and girls 
to write replies. For some it was quite a struggle, but after a dis- 
cussion we thought of a number of things we could tell Andrée; 
our school, our families, our favorite occupations, the service flag 
at school, our work for the war, Liberty bonds and war stamps, 
food conservation, Red Cross work, knitting, our relatives and 
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friends in the army. We must use all we know about letter- 
writing, how to begin and end, how to paragraph, how to write the 
address and date. We must say something cordial about our 
alliance with the French and express appreciation for Andrée’s 
country. As some of the boys were embarrassed about writing to 
Andrée, we gave the name of Paul to a little brother she had men- 
tioned, and they wrote to him. We spent two days on these 
epistles and the results were admirable. 

I was plied with both open and subtle questions as to whether 
I was going to send the letters after they were written. I hedged 
and evaded and gave double-meaning replies. I did not want to 
destroy the incentive to write, but I could not commit myself before 
I read the letters. I was fearful about sending letters from these 
free-and-easy western youngsters, who might not appreciate the 
point of view of a strange child so far away and who might not be 
sensitive as to her feelings. I had no desire to deluge poor Andrée 
with outlandish, incomprehensible, familiar notes. So I made 
leaky excuses and waited to see. But, bless you, the letters were 
so wonderful that I sent off a great pile of them. Not a fault as 
to style; every rule of the friendly letter was observed. The 
handwriting was irreproachable. And as for the content! Those 
little people just opened their hearts and wrote cordially, affection- 
ately, even lovingly, to the far-away friend. Perfect tact and 
courtesy combined with good American sparkle and heartiness. I 
had no idea that there was so much in common. One of the girls 
wrote in French; I had hardly counted on that in an English class. 
With a note of explanation to the teacher who was the interpreter, 
I mailed a package of letters that had actually brought tears 
to my eyes. 

There have been a few additional touches. One of the boys 
thought of sending a picture of the school building. Some of the 
class sent a copy of our yearbook. The literary society contributed 
a gift. Everyone was eager for a reply. 

The exercise produced letters better than I had ever received 
before, perfect in every regard. But more than that was the moral 
and emotional effect. For the first time in their lives some of those 
children stretched their hands across the sea. 
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A GOOD-ENGLISH DRIVE 


The English teachers of our school have felt disturbed for a number 
of years about the inaccurate English of the high-school students. 
Many vigorous efforts have been made individually to eradicate flagrant 
errors, and good results have attended these efforts; but still we have the 
unpleasant experience of holding a conversation with a boy or girl shortly 
after his or her graduation from high school in which such expressions as 
“T have saw,” “ you was,” and “I ain’t” are so evident that we turn away 
humiliated. Realizing that the fault is a national one, that as a people 
Americans butcher the mother-tongue, we know that our efforts must 
be of larger proportions if we expect to secure lasting results—that we 
must reach the home and the community as well as the child—that we 
must develop a desire to speak correctly and a feeling of pride in the most 
beautiful language in the world. In view of these facts, we conceived, a 
few months ago, the idea of a Good-English Week. 

The preliminary work for this Good-English Drive was done in a 
senior composition class. The teacher suggested to the pupils on the 
first day of the term that if nothing else was accomplished the class could, 
at least, learn to speak more correctly. After explaining the various 
reasons for the careless speech of the American people and appealing 
to the patriotism of the class, the teacher secured the hearty support of 
each student. Each boy and girl began, at once, to investigate his own 
speech. For every error discovered the good-English substitute was 
placed on the blackboard of the classroom. Every time an error was 
corrected by one of the students a check mark was placed after the good- 
English substitute on the board. At first these corrections were recorded 
every day, but as the term advanced it was not necessary to check so 
often. Toward the middle of the term, after each pupil had corrected 
many mistakes in his speech, it was suggested that there might be errors 
made by other students in the school which were not included in the 
mistakes collected. Then the members of the class began to add to the 
list on the board by observing the errors in the conversation of their 
classmates in the corridors, on the streets, and at social gatherings. 
Someone said that many of the young people did not know that they 
were speaking incorrectly and asked what could be done about it. 
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Then the teacher suggested that the errors common to the school, with 
their corrections, might be printed on posters and placed in the various 
rooms and corridors so that all the young people in the school might 
have their attention called to mistakes in English. This appealed to 
the class, especially as they saw at once that if the whole school could be 
interested it would help each one’s individual problem; for a serious 
difficulty of the members of the class had been that their fellows spoke 
very poor English and had a tendency to laugh when they heard a mistake 
corrected. 

Posters, which contained from six to eight mistakes, were then made 
by each pupil in the class. Such headings as “Be an American and 
speak correct English”’ were used, for the patriotism of the class had 
been stirred; they had begun to realize that it was disloyal as well as 
illiterate to speak so badly. In one column on the posters the errors 
were written in small type, in another the correct expressions in large 
type. On each poster there was a different list of errors. A committee 
from the class then met with the principal of the school to present their 
plan, show their posters, and secure his support. It was arranged that 
enough blue prints should be made to supply each room and corridor in 
the school. 

In the meantime the fact had been growing in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the class that not only high-school students, but also mothers, 
fathers, and friends were handicapped in the use of the English language, 
and that this movement should in some way reach the home and the : 
city. When the idea of a Good-English Week, with its purpose of stirring 
the schools, the homes, and the community to a consciousness of their 
execrable speech and of inspiring them with a love for pure English, was 
presented to the class, they were very enthusiastic and promised their 
hearty support in the development and execution of the plan. 

At this point a committee from the English faculty was appointed 
and the larger aspects of the plan given into their hands. The week of 
March 4, 1918, was chosen for the drive. The patriotic idea of the stu- 
dents appealed to the committee of teachers and it was used as a basis 
for exciting interest. For several weeks the school paper contained 
veiled hints of the ““New English Drive,’’ which reports said would cer- 
tainly go “Over the Top.” These advertisements were cleverly written 
and caused much curiosity among the students and the faculty. A few 
days before the drive was launched, it was presented to the entire 
faculty of the school and their co-operation secured. 

On Monday evening of Good-English Week the members of the class 
that had worked out the idea placed the blue-print posters in all the 
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rooms and corridors of the building. On Tuesday morning the school 
paper came out with a special good-English number, containing clever 
articles, editorials, and stories to arouse the interest of the students. 
Every class teacher and roll-room teacher took some of the time that 
day and the three remaining days to explain the mistakes on the posters 
and suggest devices for overcoming them. From the first moment of 
the drive one could not pass through the corridors or enter a classroom 
without hearing some conversation on the subject or some mistake 
corrected. Each day there appeared on the blackboards in the roll 
rooms a slogan for that particular day, such as “Bad English is not 
English,” and “A free country—A powerful language.’”’ Under these 
slogans were written in an attractive way some of the correct English 
expressions we were attempting to establish in the vocabularies of the 
students. On the third day of the drive, representative pupils of the 
school gave talks in the various rooms at roll call on the value of good 
English and the way to correct errors of speech. Some very useful and 
at the same time amusing devices were suggested, such as printing one’s 
favorite mistakes on cards and fastening them on a mirror or on the 
furnace door, filling one’s textbooks with slips of paper containing errors, 
or keeping a thrift-stamp box into which one would put a penny or a 
nickel every time he made a mistake. 

Three auditorium exercises were held at which prominent business 
men of the city explained to the young people the value of correct and 
forceful English to the man or woman in business. Business men 
rather than professional men were chosen, because it was felt that they 
would have a deeper and more lasting influence on the student. These 
talks were vigorous and convincing and the students were enthusiastic 
about them. On the last day of the week the following pledge appeared 
on the blackboards in all the rooms: 


I pledge myself to do all in my power to use and to establish pure, forceful 
English and to create a love for the most widely used language in the world. 


Articles written by one of the members of the English department 
appeared in our leading newspapers. These articles explained our 
Good-English Week and expressed the hope that its influence would be 
felt in the home and community. One of the papers was sufficiently 
impressed with the worth of our venture to assist us with an excellent 
editorial, so that we felt we had, at least, started the ball rolling in our 
city. Many interesting stories have been told us concerning the effect 
upon parents. Some have entered heartily into the drive from the first, 
others have resented corrections which their offspring have hurled at 
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them without the proper preparation in advance, but in almost all cases, 
when the purpose has been thoroughly understood, we have had the 
support of the parents and we hope some good has been done. Nor has 
the influence stopped in our own city. We have had requests from other 
schools in Indiana and elsewhere for our posters and for the good- 
English number of our school paper. At least one school has followed 
our example and has had a very successful Good-English Week. 

A short time after Good-English Week a test was given at roll call. 
This consisted of a rapid dictation, including most of the mistakes printed 
on the posters. The roll room receiving the highest average was pre- 
sented with a beautiful picture. Two other tests are to be given at 
intervals during the term in order that we may know whether the effort 
made has had a lasting effect. Much enthusiasm is shown by the various 
roll rooms in the endeavor to obtain the picture. 

In order to impress the young people with the fact that correct 
English is not to be preserved carefully for use during the English reci- 
tation, the other departments of the school have been asked to co-operate 
with the English faculty. If a pupil in history, physics, or shop hands 
in a paper containing mistakes in English it is sent to his English teacher. 
The attention of the boy is then called to the fact that he has not put 
into practice what he has learned in his English class, and both teachers 
concerned use great effort to correct the bad habit. 

Nor have the teachers of English permitted the ground they gained 
in this united drive to be lost by forgetting to correct mistakes during 
the rest of the term; they have used all sorts of devices to drive the 
wedge farther. For instance, one teacher has had each of her students 
write in his permanent notebook the mistakes he most often makes, with 
the instruction that he is to place a check mark after a mistake every 
time he corrects it. Every Monday ten or fifteen minutes are used in 
comparing notes, in explaining which error has been corrected most, and 
in telling which has been eliminated. Many students have said that 
they have overcome the use of such expressions as “I ain’t,” “ 
don’t,” “‘they wasn’t,” “between you and I,” and “I seen.”’ 

While we feel that we have accomplished much, we know that our 
effort will have no lasting effect until the whole country can be aroused 
to this menace of poor English. Isn’t this a fitting time to make our 
language pure, to make it represent the highest, the noblest, the most 
beautiful in our thoughts, to make it American without a hyphen ? 


he 


MARGARET BURNSIDE 
EMMERICH MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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To the Editor of the “ English Journal”’: 


I have just this minute finished reading Mr. McClure’s nice article 
“The High Priest and the Heretic” in the English Journal for October. 
I agree with him, oh so heartily. LI agree with almost everything anybody 
writes in the English Journal except when they (Is it proper to use they 
after anybody? I read in some book or other that it wasn’t. I can’t 
think what the book was. Perhaps it was the dictionary. I often just 
read and read in the dictionary.) But to resume. Somebody said that 
the proper way to resume was to resume, but I can’t remember what 
his name was. It’s queer how poor my memory is for names. Speaking 
of Mr. McClure’s article, how cruel it is to make a child write straight 
ahead without looking to the right or the left or stopping to pick up 
pebbles of thought on the beach. I know because I was taught that way 
myself and I have never got over it. How often, oh how often (don’t you 
just love Longfellow ?) I have tried to compose something without unity 
or coherence or grammar, but it was of no use. They would creep in. 
President Wilson is that way too. I have always thought that he might 
have been a great writer if he hadn’t had so much unity. Take his 
speeches, for instance. How much more exciting they would have been 
if he had just sort of messed around instead of being so fussy about his 
paragraphs and verbs and things. One day last week—or was it the 
week before? I can’t now tell because I forgot to write in my diary for 
nearly a month. I am always forgetting to write in mydiary. Well, 
anyway I rewrote one of President Wilson’s addresses the way he 
might have written it if he hadn’t been scared stiff by unity and such 
things. Here is a part of it: 


Most Egregious and Admiring Co-fellows of the Realm: 

Listen! It was just a twelvemonth agone when the land of the free and 
the home of the brave lifted the gauntlet hurled at its feet by the bloody 
boisterous Huns. Ha! What care we what the war will cost? The Nation is 
sloughing off the chains of balmy sleep, tired nature’s sweet restorer. Eftsoons 
with push of pike will we battle for the sacrosanct hereditaments and sar- 
cophagi of our forbears. What say you, my bully boys? It irks us not to 
divine what means this particular loan. We are ready, come the final reckon- 
ing, to be as ’twere just to our baneful bloody foe. I call you to witness, 
gentles, that we must judge as we would be judged. Yea, from the mouth of 
her own spokesmen—et tu Brute!—have I sought, by’r Lady, to learn the 
objects of this fray. But, to speak in the vernacular, I have been up against 
it. The loan! the loan! Ah me, the loan! 
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I sent a copy to the President, but he got it on the day when he was 
busy writing one of his messages, and so it hasn’t made any impression 
on him yet, as far as I can see. 





Yours for fair speech, 


Lyp1A LIGHTFOOT 


THE SONG OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


Oh, the poets have sung the romance of man’s life 
From the hut to the dwellings of kings; 

They’ve caroled of farmers and sailors and knights, 
And glorified toil that life brings. j 


But none thrill o’ermuch in a lyrical vein 
For the joys of the teachers of youth; 

So I'll sing a song with a work-a-day hum 
To the teachers of English, forsooth. 


Now the handling of history’s a logical thing, 
And ‘“‘math”’ may be taught with a stick, 

And Latin’s mere drill, and science one sees; 
But in English there’s many a trick. 


First, spelling—we love it! Full gentle but firm, 
We point out its whimsical way. 

The pitfalls, too’s, their’s, e-i’s, and i-e’s, 
Lead to graves marked F-l-u-n-k. 


Then grammar’s a creature of sensitive mold, 
Though fed upon rules most emphatic. 

Daily bouts with “I seen,” “would of been,” and “he don’t” 
Are conducive to tempers erratic. 


Punctuation and syntax one mentions with awe. 
Our classes think rhetoric a riddle, 

And rhythm and rhyme as intelligent quite 
As twee-dee or hi-diddle-diddle. 


So we hammer all day in a stonemason’s way, 
While we lay the foundation, and then 
We read wonderful poems and tales ever new 
By great writers, the masters of men. 
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And see! There’s a gleam from the lad we thought dull, 
Whom Lancelot’s prowess has stirred; 

And that girl wrote a theme that was happy and sweet, 
Fine of thought, true of touch, choice of word. 


Yes, truly, we love it—this work that we do; 


May the doing grow better until 
We weave of the hours with their gray threads and gold 


Masterpieces of love and of skill. 
A. B. H. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














EDITORIAL 


With this number the seventh volume of the English Journal 
is completed. Beginning in a period of struggle between school 
iia tieaie and college, we have come through four years of 

world-war—a far more strenuous experience than any- 
one connected with the enterprise anticipated. 

There is much to be thankful for. The enterprise was happily 
launched at the right time. The issue of college versus high school 
had become acute and a national organization of English teachers 
was in process of formation. An organ of the movement was 
necessary. The Journal became that organ. 

But it has been, we hope, something more, for its columns have 
been open to worthy expression of all shades of opinion. That it 
has aided materially in bringing all of those interested in English 
teaching to a healthy group consciousness seems certain. So far 
from accentuating differences it has rather tended to lessen them 
by providing the opportunity for clarifying discussion. Most use- 
ful of all, no doubt, has been its service in disseminating informa- 
tion concerning successful teaching experience. 

With the new year will come new and large opportunities. The 
Great War has opened up new prospects and has brought us face 
to face with new problems. In particular we must do our part in 
establishing a new and more democratic social order. Privileges 
readily accorded in war time will not be readily relinquished in 
peace. More than ever intelligence and good-will must be mani- 
fested if we are to be at peace as a nation. But beyond this lies 
the problem of establishing and maintaining just and healthy inter- 
national relations. Never again will America dwell in isolation. 
We are one of the family of nations. 

What then of the teaching of English, the language that in all 
probability will be more widely used than any other in the world ? 
A new and more vital content seems assured for it. The merely 
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academic and the vaguely cultural will grow less and less, and the 
clearly useful and the humanly significant, more and more. 

The English Journal hopes to reflect and embody the new spirit. 
Whoever has made a beginning of adjustment to the new condi- 
tions is urged to share his experience with others. The piping days 
of peace—and reconstruction—which lie just ahead invite to ear- 
nest study and constructive planning. What, gentle reader, shall 
be your contribution ? 


The topics which seem most in need of treatment in the imme- 
diate future are: 

1. Americanization. The national government is 
laying plans for a campaign to wipe out illiteracy and 
bring about universal citizenship. Already a number of methods 
of teaching English to adults are being practiced. Several are 
bad. The English teacher has here an opportunity for a valuable 
contribution. 

2. The teaching of American ideals. Our English courses have 
taken account of facts and to some extent of skills, but very little 
of ideals. Preaching will not do. The procedure must involve 
genuine constructive activity. As yet, however, there is no recog- 
nized and successful mode. 

3. Objective standards. The army is fully committed to 
scientific methods of measuring ability. Undoubtedly many of 
the abilities exercised in English study can ultimately be measured 
by standards far more unvarying than the personal judgments now 
imposed. English teachers owe it to themselves and to their 
students to aid in a movement that is clearly gaining ground. 


Live Topics 














NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW ENGLAND LIBRARIANS 

The New England Association of School Librarians held its first fall 
meeting Saturday, November 16, in the Library of the Newton Technical 
High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. The morning program con- 
sisted of a word of welcome by Irving O. Palmer, principal of the Newton 
Technical High School, and two addresses: ‘‘Aims and Plans of the 
Association,”’ by its president, Martha Caroline Pritchard, librarian of 
the Bridgewater Normal School; and “A Typical Day in Our School 
Library,” by Gladys M. Bigelow, librarian of the Newton Technical 
High School. After luncheon, which the librarians took together, they 
listened to two more addresses: ‘‘ Co-operation between School Libraries 
and Existing Library Agencies,’ by Henry N. Sanborn, public librarian, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and ‘Recent Good Books for Children,” by 
Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library. 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
The American School Peace League announces its annual prize essay 
contest. There are really two contests, one upon ‘ 
of a League of Nations,” which is open to Seniors in normal schools, and 
the other upon “The Essential Foundations of a League of Nations,” 
which is open to Seniors in secondary schools. In each contest there 


‘Teaching the Idea 


‘e 


are three prizes of $75.00, $50.00, and $25.00, respectively. Essays 
must not exceed five thousand words in length and must reach Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, by March tr. 
For further particulars inquire of her. 


“AMERICA’S ANSWER” 

The Division of Films of the Federal Committee on Public Informa- 
tion has recently released an entertainment which it styles ‘America’s 
Answer.” 
Teachers may safely suggest attendance upon this entertainment as a 


It is a picture of the activities of our boys over there. 
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means of supplementing the teaching of American ideals. Undoubtedly 
it is the most vivid vicarious experience of the war which our pupils 


may have. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

On October 1o Senator Smith, of Georgia, introduced a bill “to 
create a department of education, to appropriate money for the conduct 
of said department, to appropriate money for federal co-operation with 
the states in the encouragement and support of education, and for other 
purposes.”’ This new department is to be under the jurisdiction of a 
secretary of education, who is to receive a salary of $12,000 and be a 
member of the President’s cabinet. There are also to be three assistant 
secretaries at $10,000 each, and a $5,000 solicitor in the Department of 
Justice for the Department of Education. The bill gives authority for 
the transfer to the Department of Education, with any unused appropria- 
tions, of the Bureau of Education and any other bureaus which the 
President sees fit. It provides that the secretary of education may 
reorganize these bureaus according to his own judgment. It requires 
that research shall be undertaken directly by the department in the 
fields of (a) illiteracy, (6) immigrant education, (c) public-school educa- 
tion, and especially rural education, (d) public-health education, (e) the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers for the public schools. 

There is annually appropriated $500,000 for the support of the depart- 
ment and its bureaus and the inauguration of a system of attachés to 
American embassies abroad. There is, moreover, appropriated the sum 
of $100,000,000 annually for co-operation with the states in the pro- 
motion of education. Of this $100,000,000 three-fortieths is to be used 
for the instruction of illiterates ten years of age and over in the common- 
school branches and the duties of citizenship and, where necessary, in 
their vocational preparation. This is to be apportioned to the states 
in the proportion of their native-born illiterate population. Three- 
fortieths of the $100,000,000 is to be used to teach immigrants ten years 
of age and over the English language and the duties of citizenship and 
to develop among them an appreciation of and respect for the social 
and civic institutions of the United States. This is to be apportioned 
in proportion to the foreign-born populations of the states. Fifty 
millions is to be used for the improvement of public schools of less than 
college grade, with the definite aim of extending the school term and of 
improving, through better instruction and gradation and through con- 
solidation and supervision, the rural schools in sparsely settled localities, 
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No state shall share in this apportionment unless it requires every 
school district to support a school session of at least twenty-four weeks 
per year, and unless, also, it enacts and enforces an adequate compulsory 
school-attendance law and further requires that the basic language of 
instruction in all schools, public and private, shall be English only. This 
sum is to be distributed according to the number of teachers in the 
several states. For physical education, recreation, and medical and 
dental examination of school children $4,000,000 is to be used, and 
$15,000,000 for the preparation of teachers, including the extension of 
facilities for the improvement of teachers already in service. Any state 
may accept the provisions of any one or more of the respective allotments 
and defer the acceptance of any others, but no state may receive an 
allotment which does not have within two years after the act becomes 
effective a satisfactory system of preparing teachers. Moreover, the 
states or the local authorities must match the federal appropriation 
dollar for dollar and must present plans for the expenditure of the fund 
which meet the approval of the secretary of education. 


THE PERIODICALS 
TEACHING BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


“é 


Professor Edward H. Gardner, in his article on “‘ Teaching Business 
Correspondence”’ in School and Society of October 12, insists that as 

. a school study a course in business correspondence has a dual aim and 
value: subject-matter and power of expression. It is refreshing to find 
this successful teacher of business correspondence writing like a sane 
human being of the human values in composition and of working up 
the students’ interest by careful presentation of their problems in 
managing men. He asserts, what all good teachers of composition have 
found, that students will really learn to write only when they are inter- 
ested in what they have to say and in the audience to whom they are 
to say it. It is useless to teach matters of technique and correctness 
until interest in the problem is aroused. Business correspondence is 
particularly rich in problems that do appeal to young people. 


PROJECT METHODS IN TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES 

W. S. Taylor, discussing “Project Methods in Teacher-Training 
Courses” in School and Society of October 26, lists these values of the 
project method: the development of initiative, originality, self-reliance, 
a clear notion of the correct method of procedure, and a firmer grip 
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upon the subject-matter learned. Moreover, the teacher has in this 
method a better opportunity to study the pupil and to adapt the instruc- 
tion to individual strengths and weaknesses. Combining Dewey and 
Kirkpatrick, Mr. Taylor says that the “acid test of good teaching is 
(1) to leave the student with a desire to know more and (2) to enable 
him to sense problems quickly and attack and solve them in the most 
economical way. This the problem-project method of teaching attempts 
to do in teacher-training courses.” 


HUMANISM AND FICTION 


The thesis of Wilson Follett’s article, ‘Humanism and Fiction,” in 
the October Aflantic Monthly is that our literary art, first bound down 
by the restrictions of Puritan supernaturalism, has escaped that, only to 
fall under the more despotic tyranny of modern scientific naturalism; 
and that we shall never have the best art until the sway of naturalism 
is replaced by that of humanism. As man himself is the center of all 
arts—the fulcrum Follett calls him—only a view of the universe which 
puts man in the foreground can give us the highest art. Some of us 
think we see a tendency in this direction in the American literature of 
the present day. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Red, White, and Blue Series, No. 10, is an account by Earl E. 
Sperry and Willis M. West of German Plots and Intrigues in the United 
States during the period of our neutrality.—W. W. Earnest, superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign, Illinois, has compiled a very interesting 
War Catechism consisting of questions and answers concerning the war. 
The racial map of Austria and the Balkans and the pronunciation of 
French geographical names alone are worth the price—r1o cents.—William 
H. Allen has compiled and the World Book Company has published War 
Fact Tests for every American. It really contains the general war facts 
and suggestions for looking up local data connected with our participa- 
tion.—The following Bureau of Education Bulletins for 1918 have ap- 
peared: No. 5, “Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska, 1916-17”; No. 10, “Public School Classes for Crippled Chil- 
dren”; No. 17, “History of Public School Education in Arizona.” The 
University of Illinois Bulletin for September 16, 1918, is a “High School 
Manual” containing standards and general recommendations for 
accrediting high schools. The Bureau of Education Home Economics 
Circular No. 6 is “A Course in Food Economics for the Housekeeper.” — 
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The Lessons in Community and National Life issued serially last year 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington have been republished as a 
single volume by the Government Printing Office. Copies may be had 
at fifteen cents each.—School Document No. 2 for 1918 of the Boston 
Public Schools is entitled ‘“‘A Plan for the Promotion of Teachers from 
Merit Lists.”” This is Bulletin No. 14 of the Department of Educational 
Investigation and was prepared by Frank W. Ballou, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge. 





An extensive bibliography of textbooks, dictionaries, 
and glossaries on the subject of teaching English to aliens has been com- 
piled by Winthrop Talbot and issued by the Bureau of Education as 
Bulletin No. 39, series of 1917.—A syllabus on the teaching of English 
and civics to foreigners may be had of the Department of Education of 
the city of New York. The title is “The School and the Immigrant.” 

The Kansas Silent Reading Tests have been revised and standardized 
in two series of equal difficulty by Walter S. Monroe. They may be 
had from the Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards of 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas.—Professor A. 
Duncan Yocum, of the University of Pennsylvania, has published a 
monograph called ‘General Education as a Factor in Democracy,” 
which he prepared in connection with a study made for the Bureau of 
Education.—The students of the Dubuque High School, under the 
direction of Miss Linda Rider, published a masque-pageant called “ The 
Quest of Poesy.” —Recent bulletins of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education are entitled “Statement of Policies,’ ‘‘War Training for 
Oxy-Acetylene Welders,” “Reference Material for Vocational Agricul- 
tural Instruction,”’ and “‘ Evening Industrial Schools.” 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Home Fires in France. By Dorotuy CANFIELD. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1918. Pp. 306. $1.35. 

A series of short stories intended to help Americans understand the actual con- 
ditions back of the lines in France. Delightful and informing. 

Readings in the Economics of War. Edited by J. MAuricE CLARK, WALTON 
H. Hamitton, and Harotp G. Movutton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. 676. $3.00. Postage extra. 

A series of well-written articles and editorials selected and classified for system- 
atic reading by classes in economics and English. The editors had the S.A.T.C. 
especially in mind. 

War Fact Tests for Graduation and Promotion. Prepared by Writ.iAm H. 
ALLEN. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 80. $0.24. 

Patriotic Plays for Young People. By Virctnta Otcott. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1918. Pp. 174. $1.25. ; 

Food conservation, industry, thrift, and Red Cross work are among the ‘‘themes”’ 
presented. 

Patriotic Selections for Supplementary Reading. Edited by Epwin DvuBols 
SHURTER. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1918. Pp. 177. 

About a hundred pieces in prose and verse, relating principally to the Great War. 
Patriotic Pageants of Today. By JOSEPHINE THoRP and ROSAMOND KIMBALL. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 82. $1.00. 

Written to aid in unifying America. The incidental music is indicated. 
Horizons—A Book of Criticism. By Francis Hackett. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch, 1918. $2.00. 

Wide-ranging and unconventional studies of contemporary literature. The 
chapters are reprinted from the Chicago Evening Post and the New Republic. 

Some Modern Novelists: Appreciations and Estimates. By HELEN THOMAS 
FoLLtett and WILsoNn FoLitett. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 
Pp. 368. $1.50. 

The authors attempt to present the central tendency of twelve of the greatest 
recent novelists, beginning with George Meredith and ending with Joseph Conrad. 
America is represented by Howells and Mrs. Wharton. 

Hawthorne: How to Know Him. By GreorcGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1918. Pp. 242. $1.50. 

Hawthorne’s work systematically related to the background out of which it grew, 
with significant quotations. 

English Pageaniry: An Historical Outline. Vol. 1. By ROBERT WITHINGTON. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918. Pp. 258. $3.50. LIllus- 
trated. 

The first instalment of an exhaustive historical study. 
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A Study of William Shenstone and of His Critics. By Attce I. HAZELTINE. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 94. 
A Master’s thesis at Wellesley College. Some hitherto unpublished material is 

included. 

Horace in the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By CAROLINE 
Goap. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 641. 
A Doctor’s dissertation at Yale University. 

The Bethlehem Bach Choir: An Historical Interpretative Sketch. By RAYMOND 
WaLtTerRS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 290. $2.50. 
An interesting account of the rendering of Bach by the Moravian Choir at 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Religious Education in the Church. By Henry F. Cope. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1918. Pp. 274. $1.25. 
Suggestions for readjustment by the secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 

ciation. 

The Bible at a Single View. By RicHarp G. Mouton. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918. Pp. 137. $1.00. 
A very simple introduction to the Bible, with an appendix on how to study. 

Being a Good Teacher. By Henry C. Kress. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, 1918. Pp. 153. 
Seventeen practical talks to beginners by a school superintendent. 

A Handbook of American Private Schools. Boston: Porter E. Sargent, 1918. 
Pp. 711. 

Practice Sheets for English Composition. By Royster and Tuompson. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. 
To accompany the authors’ Manual and Notebook for English Composition. 

Lippincott’s English Note Book. Compiled and Arranged by MArjorie H. 
Nicotson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. 40. 
Perforated to permit of submitting regular reports to the teacher. 

Ear Training. By ArtHuR J. ApBott. New York: American Book Co., 
1917. Pp. 60. 
Musical exercises for the development of pure tone. 

Children’s Catalog Supplement, 1918. Compiled by CorINNE Bacon. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1918. Pp. 73. 
An annotated list of 450 titles of books published between June 1, 1916, and 

January 1, 1918. 

Junior High School Speller. By RutH M. Staurrer. Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn Co., 1918. Pp.122. $0.40. 


Historical Plays for Children. By Grace E. Barrp and MaAup STARLING. 
Illustrations by K. JorpaAN. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 292. 
$0. 40. 

Useful for suggestion at least. The dialogue is rather stilted. 

Robin Goodfellow and Other Fairy Plays. By Netra Wyretr. New York: 

John Lane Co., 1918. Pp. 130. 


Six playlets, three of them intended chiefly as frames for dances. Easily staged. 
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The American Spirit. By FRANKLIN K. LANE. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1918. Pp. 131. $0.75. 
Thirteen war-time addresses by the Secretary of the Interior. 
A Community Center: What It Is and How to Organize It. By Henry E. 
Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 159. $1.00. 
An exposition of the social center as a constructive force in the democratic reor- 
ganization of state, nation, and world. 
The New American Citizen. By CHARLES F. DoLeE. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1918. Pp. 376. 
Attempts so to present the essentials of civics and of economics as to develop 
both the spirit and the intelligence necessary to the safety of democracy. 
American Social Problems. By HENRY REED BurcH and S. Howarp PATTER- 
son. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 381. $1.20. 
A textbook in sociology and economics for high schools and junior colleges. 
Hopeful as suggesting a shift of emphasis—with less dwelling on antiquity. 
Not Taps, but Reveille. By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON. New York: Put- 
nam, 1918. Pp. 23. $0.50. 
This brief memorial of a youg officer killed at an aviation field will comfort the 
friends of many another fallen hero. 











FOUR NEW LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


FRENCH SHORT STORIES—Balzac, Mérimée, Musset, Maupassant, 
Daudet, Coppée, France, Bazin, Claretie, Lemaitre; edited by H. L. 
Schweikert; 320 pages. $0.40. 


ESSAYS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN—Bacon, Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Thackeray, Arnold, Newman, Stevenson, Carlyle, Emerson, Curtis, 
Holmes, Thoreau; edited by R. M. Alden; 457 pages. $0.48. 


ONE HUNDRED NARRATIVE POEMS—A choice collection of the 
best narrative poems—English and American—from the old English Ballad 
to poems of the Great War; edited by G. E. Teter; 436 pages. $0.48. 


DEMOCRACY TODAY-— Interpretations by President Wilson and other 
representative Americans; edited by Christian Gauss; 330 pages. $0.40. 





Write for the latest list of the LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS, which now include eighty volumes. 


The latest edition of the Marsh Manual of Questions is sent postpaid to any teacher on receipt 
of fifteen cents in stamps. 
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